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Lately published, in 12mo. price 2s. 

IsT A O? TJ I?/ E . 

By MAJOR CAMPBELL- WALKER, F;R.G.S. 

Her Majesty's Body Ouard, Author of * Tht RiJU: its Theory c 

Practice ttc* 
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"pie aathor of this pleasing little volume, anxious, xnroba co 
make some return for the many enjoyments he has experie' jd in 
studying Nature, pleads her cause "with no inconsiderable feeling 
and ability We strongly recommend our readers, when pro- 
ceeding on their autumnal tours, whether it be in the mountains or 
the glens, on the rivers or the moors, to And a comer in their 
bonnet-boxes, or their knapsacks, for the slice of Nature offered by 
Captain Campbell- Walker.' Army and Navy Gazette. 

< The book is not unpleasant gossip on some of the most interest- 
ing aspects of Nature for those who look only at the superficies of 
things, and to whom philosophical truth is of no importance as 
long as they derive a certain measure of intellectual gratification 
from wandering without purpose in the regions of natural philo- 
sophy.* QUEKN. 

' Almost every page teems with the result of thought and obser- 
vation, and presents us with some interesting fact or some sugges- 
tive remark.' Alnwick Mercurt. 

'Looking upon Nature with the eye of a poet, and having 
studied to good purpose the reflections of her minlBters, the poets, 
his expositions of her particular beauties are apposite and well- 
chosen, and we know of no more fitting companion for those who 
seek the breezy hills or seaside in quest of health or pleasure than 
this little book, which treats so admirably of the wonders and 
beauties of creation.' Hexham Courant. 

London, LONGMANS & CO . 
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Third Edition, revlBed and corrected, in tcp, Svo. 
price Half- A* Crown. 

CHESS OPENINGS. 

By P. W. LONGMAN, 

Balliol College, Oafcfd. 



»^^^^^^ *-^ 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Mr. Longman has done his work with lucidity and accoracy, 

and omits none of the newer forms of attack or defence.' 

Globb. 

*• The hook seems typographically perfect— a rare merit in chess 
treatises— and its anungement is constructed in a lucid and 
anperplezing form.' Western Mail. 

* Ge Tolume s'adresse tout particuli^ment & Tamatenr qui 
ne se donne pas enti^ment & I'^ude de cette science, mais qui 
desire connaltre les diz ou douze meilleurs coups du d^but et 
de la partie.' L'Echiquier. 

* Students of chess will find great convenience in a handy 
little book entitled ''Chess Openings," by F. W. Lonoman, of 
Balliol College. A careful and scientific synopsis at the begin* 
ning gives a dear notion of all the possible variations, which are 
explained briefly but clearly in the subsequent pages.' 

Guardian. 

*The little volume under the above title is an interesting con. 
tribution to the student's chess literature, and most especially 
useful to the young player. . . . The Author has carefully compiled 
from existing treatises the best forms of attack and defence. 
We recommend this little book to the attention of the younger 
chess-players.' Land and Water. 

London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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HOW TO PLAY AT WHIST 



*We must speak by the card^ — Haulbt 

*The|)foy'fi the thing' —Ibid. 

*Aye, there's the rub' — Ibid, 

<Vous ne jouez pas an Whist, jeune homme? H^lasI 
quelle triste vieillesse vous vous preparez!* — Tallbtband 

*Age cannot wither it^ nor cufetom stale 
Its infinite variety * — Antony and Cleopatra 
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PBEFAOE to the NINTH THOUSAND. 



An application from Messrs. Longman for my 
concurrence to a new edition of * The Correct 
Card' affords me the opportunity of tendering 
my thanks to the public for the liberal patronage 
which they have bestowed on my little work. Its 
circulation has not been confined to the limits of 
the *01d World/ but, following the sun, *The 
Correct Card ' has travelled West : — 

Over the hills and far away, beyond their utmost 
purple rim. 

In proof of this, a friend just returned from Japan 
informs me he saw it on sale at Yokohama ; and 
the following letter, which 1 publish verbatim in 
no spirit of egotism, shows that the book is now 
a household word in America. 

Monroe, Mich., Sept, 8, 1879. 
Oaj)t, OanvphelUWalker, 

Bear Sir, 

GavendAsVs rule regarding * exposed cards ' has 
provoked many wami discussions in our Gluh, and 
we have agreed to refer the vexed question AS to 

WHETHER A CAED DROPPED ON OR ABOVE THE TABLE, 
FACE DOWN, IS AN EXPOSED CARD, to yOU, the most 

widely known expert in the grand game of whist, I 
encloselOc, for return postage ; English stamps cannot 



Preface to the Ninth Thousand. vii 

he obtained Tiere, Hoping you will pardon the liberty 
I take in addressing mi entire stranger, 

I am, very respectfully yours, 

H. A. CONANT, 

President Campbell-Walker Whist Club, 

Monroe f Mich, U.8, 

Had the President of * The Campbell- Walker 
Whist Clab ' referred to * The Correct Card,' page 
67, he would have had little difficulty in deciding 
that in the case quoted the card is not an exposed 
one ; but I am glad he did not do so, as it has 
afforded me the pleasure, in answering his letter, 
of expressing a hope that I may live to play a 
rubber at the Club which, it appears, has been 
called after the name of the Author of * The Correct 
Card/ 

A. C.-W. 
Abmt and Nayt Club: 

Nov. 1, 1879. 
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My anticipation that a Whist Catechism was a 
desideratum has been amply borne out by the 
favourable reception which * The Correct Card ' 
has met with. The demand which has already 
arisen for a third thousand affords me the grati- 
fying opportunity of thanking my patrons in 
general, and my reviewers in particular, for their 
generous treatment. I have availed myself of the 
suggestions of the latter by making such altera- 
tions in the present edition as seemed called for ; 
but these are, fortunately, very few, as * The Cor- 
rect Card * has virtually been pronounced correct. 

In proof of this I may mention that on a 
recent occasion some of the alumni of the Athen- 
89um Club, men who can * speak by the card,* 
discussed the right of the volume to its title, 
when it was carried nem. con. that * The Correct 
Card ' contained all that was really essential to 
the formation of a good Whist-player. 

Need I say more ? Yes, one word — ^the idea 
has obtained with some that this little book is 
merely intended for tyros at the game : this is, 
however, a mistake ; and, indeed, I may say with 
Pope that I shall feel 

Content, if here the unlearn'd their wants may view, 
The leam'd reflect on what before they knew^ 

A. C.-W. 

Hawkhubst: August 1, 1876. 



PEEFAOE to the FIBST EDITION. 



"What Cabd should I play ? This is the question 
that presents itself at every stage of the game of 
Whist, and which I shall endeavour to answer. 

In making the attempt, I have been guided by 
the only principle on which the game can be con- 
sistently played — ^viz. that the two partners are 
allies against two adversaries in a war to be carried 
on under certain rules and conventions known 
and agreed to by both belligerents. Moreover, 
that Whist has its technical code of signals, which 
is so perfect that the modem game has been de- 
fined as ' a language, and every card played an 
intelligible sentence.' 

In this I have only followed humbly in the 
wake of Hoyle, Mathews, * Cavendish,* Clay, Pole, 
and others; and my justification for venturing 
at all on a domain which they have so thoroughly 
explored and made their own is that I believe 
that the catechetical form is a novelty in Whist 
and that some minds are so constituted that' 
while a didactic treatise is repellent, a * Cate- 
chism * has a peculiar attraction. Trusting my 
assumption in this respect may prove well founded, 
I commend my Whist- Catechism to all who would 
avoid the triste vieillesse so touchingly deprecated 
by Talleyrand in his well-known aphorism. 

A. C.-W. 

Abmt akd Navt Club : 
March 31, 1876. 
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GLOSSAEY 

OF 

TEEMS USED IN THE GAME OF WHIST. 



Bumper. — Winning two games — 1.«. eight points — ^before your 
adyersaries have scored. 

Command of a suit. — Haying the best cards of that suit ; and 
"when by means of those or your numerical strength in the 
suit you have exhausted the higher cards which were 
against you, you are said to have established the suit. See 
Estahliah. 

Conventional s^ncUs. — Certain recognised methods of playing by 
which information is afforded to your partner as to the state 
of your hand, more especially as to its numerical strength. 

CroM-ruff. — ^See See-saw. 

Discard. — ^The card you play when you cannot follow suit, and 
do not trump it. 

Double. — Scoring five before your adversaries have scored three. 

EchOf the. — Asking for trumps in response to your partner's ask, 
when but for his demand you would not have called. 

Eldest hand. — ^The player on the dealer's left hand. 

Establish. — A suit is said to be established when you have ex 
hausted all the best cards in it which were against you, and 
thus retain its complete command. See Command. 

False card. — Playing a card contrary to the conventional rule* 
of the game with the view of deceiving your adversary ; but 
as it is likely at the same time to mislead your partner, the 
practice is justly reprobated. 
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Finesnng, — ^An endeavour, when second or third player, to take 
a trick with a lower card when a higher ia in your hand, in 
the hopes that the intermediate card or cards may be with 
your right hand adversaiy or your own partner. 

Forcing. — ^Leading a card that compels your adrersary or partner 
to play a trump. 

Ga$ne, — Scoring five points. This may be done in one hand by 

(1) holding the four honours and making the odd trick ; 

(2) three honours and three by tricks ; (8) having turned 
eleven tricks. If neither side makes the game in one hand, 
each adds the score they have made to that gained in the 
following hands until one has made game. 

Hand, — The thirteen cards held by each player. 

Honours, — Ace, king, queen, and knave of trumps. The ten la 
sometimes called the fifth honour. 

King-card, — ^The best card left in each suit. Thus if the ace and 
king were out, the king-card would be the queen. 

Leadt the, — The commencement of the play by the elder hand, or 
the card played by the winner of a trick immediately after 
having won it. 

Leader, — ^The first to play each round. 

Leading throttgh or up to, — If you play first you are said to lead 
through your left-hand adversary, and up to your right-hand 
adversaiy. 

Loi^ 8uit, — One of which you hold originally more than three 
cards. The term is therefore indicative of strength in 
numbers. 

Long trumps, — ^The last of the suit of trumps. 

Losing card, a, — A card not likely to make a trick, and therefore 
the most available for a * discard.' 

Xocfc— No score. 

Make, — ^To make a card means to win a trick with it. To make 
the cards means to shuffle. 
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Opening, — A term indicative of you* plan of commencing the 
game, just as the first moves at chess are so termed. 

Partie, a. — The same players playing two rubbers consecutively, 
or, should it be necessary, a third rubber, to decide which is 
the best of the three rubbers. 

PenvUxmaJUf the* — Beginning with the lowest card but one of the 
suit yon lead originally, if it contains more than four cards. 

Plain suits, — Suits not trumps. 

Points. — ^The score made by tricks or honours ; for each trick 
after six one point is scored. 

Quart, — Sequence of any four cards. 

Quart-major. — ^The sequence of the four highest cards of a suit 

Quitted. — ^A trick is said to be quitted when the four cards con* 
stituting it have been gathered up and turned on the table, 
the hand doing so having left them. 

Quint. — Sequence of any five cards. 

Reentry. — ^Winning a trick at an advanced period of the hand 
so as to secure you the lead. 

Renounce.— To play a card of another suit than that led, holding 
none of the latter. 

Revoke. — To play a card of another suit while holding a card of 
the suit led. 

Rubber. — ^Two games won in succession, or two out of three 
games, constitutes winning a rubber. 

Rujflng. — Another word for trumping a suit 

Seore* — ^The points marked by coins, counters, or otherwise. 

See-saw. — Partners trumping each a suit, and leading to each 
other for that purpose. Also called a Cross-ruff, 

Sequence. — ^Three or more consecutive cards in the order of their 
merit. A sequence of three cards is called a tierce, of four 
s quart, of five a quint, and so on. Ace, king and queen, 
are called tierce-major. An under sequence is one at the 
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bottom of the suit An intermediate one of which yon hold 
cards both higher and lower. 

Short suit. — ^A suit of three or less than three cards. 

Signal for trumps. — ^Throwing away an unnecessarily high card^ 
following it by a smaller card of the same suit 

Single, a.— Making game after your adversary has scored three 
or four up. 

Singleton.— ^ne card only in a suit. 

Slam, — Making every trick. 

Strong suit, — One containing more than the average nnmoer of 
high cards — in contradistinction to numerical strength. 

Tenace. — ^The best and third beat card (in the same hand) for 
the time being of any suit. 

Tierce. — Sequence of any three cards. 

Tierce-major, — The sequence of the three highest cards of a suit.. 

TreUe. — Scoring five before your adversary elcores one. 

Trick, a. — Four cards, viz., the three played to a card led. 

Trump card, the. — The card turned up by the dealer. 

Trumps. — Cards of the same suit as that turned up by the dealer.. 

Under-play. — Speaking generally, it means keeping back best 
cards and playing subordinate ones instead. This is some- 
times advantageous in trumps, or in plain smts when strong, 
in trumps, or when trumps are out, but such a ruse must 
be used sparingly and witb care. 

Weak suit. — One containing less than the average number of 
high cards — in contradistinction to a suit short in number- 
of cards. 
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ADVICE AND MAXIMS FOB BEGINNEBS. 



1 What code of laws 
for Short Whist has now 
been adopted by whist- 
plajers generally ? 



2 To become a good 
whJat^player, what ia ab- 
solutely necessary as a 
lireliminary ? 

3 How is this best done? 



4 What is farther re- 
oommended as a means of 
improving your play as a 
beginner ? 



1 That revised by the 
Arlington and Portland 
Clubs, known as the Olub 
Code, the substance of 
which is given in the form 
of question and answer 
in this work. 

2 To master the theory 
of the game. 



3 By carefully study- 
ing the written maxims 
and rules, with the cards 
placed before you in the 
situations mentioned. 

4 To look over good 
players, confining your 
attention to one hand at 
a time, and following it 
^carefully as if you your- 
self were playing it. 
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5 To become a sound 
player, what must be 
combined with thi£ study 
of the game ? 

6 Is it a good plan to 
talk over the hand after 
it has been played % 

7 When you take your 
cards up, how should you 
arrange them ? 

8 Should the trump 
suit always be put in the 
same place ? 

9 After sorting your 
cards, what should you in- 
variably do ? 

10 What should you 
next do before playing to 
the first trick ? 

11 Is it always advis- 
able to aim at making the 
greatest possible number 
of tricks ? 



12 What is this style 
of play called? 

13 Give instances d 
critical points when it is 
advisable to play to the 



5 Practice with good 
players. 



6 Yes ; it is one of ihe 
readiest ways of learning 
the game. 

7 The black and red 
suits alternately, the cards 
being placed in their order 
of merit. 

8 No, for by doing so 
you may give a clue to 
the contents of your hand. 

9 Count them. 



10 Study your hand, 
consider the score, and 
observe the turn-up card. 

11 No ; at certain criti- 
cal points in the score it 
is advisable to avoid run- 
ning any risks for the 
sake of uncertain advan- 
tages, when by the safe 
play you secure enough 
tricks either to save or 
to win the game. 

12 Playing to the score. 

13 (a) At love all, with 
honours equal, it is im- 
portant to win three 



score. 
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tricks, as the game is 
thereby saved. (6) At 
love all, with two by 
honours against you, five 
trioks save the game ; and 
(c) At love all, with four 
by honours against you, 
seven tricks save the 
game. 

14 To keep your eyes 
on the table, and not on 
your cards, except when 
it is your turn to play. 

15 The number of 
i/rwnvgs remaining in at 
any stage of the game. 

16 Whether he is sure 
he has none of the suit. 



14 What is most essen- 
tial while playing % 



15 What especially 
should you never have 
any doubt about ? 

16 When your partner 
renounces a suit for the 
first time, what should 
you never fail to ask ? 

17 If, when it is your 
turn to play, you are un- 
certain how the cards 
fell to a trick, what should 
you ask? 

18 What is the conse- 
quence of hesitation in 
playing? 

19 As each card falls, 
what should you endea- 
vour mentally to do ? 

20 Ought a card ever 
to be led without soiim» 
reason? 



17 That they may be 
'placed,' or, in other 
words, that the players 
should draw their cards. 

18 It exposes the hand 
and directs the opponents. 

19 Draw an inference 
from it (see page 5). 

20 Na A wrong reason 
is better than the habit of 
playing at random. 
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21 Ought you to guard 
•gainst judghig too much 
by oonsequenoes 1 

22 Is it a miatake, aa a 
begixmar, to puzzle your- 
Bell with too many calcu- 
lations and refinements f 



23 Will a whist memoiy 
gradually develope itself 
by attention to the gamel 

24 To become a good 
player, what nrast you 
carefully watch? 

25 Are low cards to be 
treated then with indiffer- 
ence ? 



26 . Ought you to be as 
careful of what you throw 
away as of what you lead ? 



21 Yes. Bad play some- 
times succeeds when good 
woidd not. 

22 Yes ; it is better at 
first to content yourself 
with the broad indications 
of the game, such as the 
different leads, the signal 
for trumps, the discards, 
<&c. 

23 Yes, and after a time 
it will become to a great 
extent mechanical. 

24 Every card as it 
fallS| particularly observ- 
ing every honour. 

25 On the contrary, they 
must be played as care- 
fuDy as high ones — t,g, 
the three must never be 
thrown away (iwinfention- 
aXly) when you hold the 
two, and so on. 

26 Yes (vuie 'asking 
for trumps,' page 8, and 
*the discard,' pages 28-9). 
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II. 

GENERAL FBINGIPL£S AND RULES. 



X What is the most im- 
portant general rule to be 
borne in mind by a whist 
player ? 



2 How can you best 
play the combined hand 
of yourself and your part- 
ner, since you know only 
13 of the 26 cards? 

3 Has modem scientific 
whist increased the fa- 
cilities for finding out 
quickly what cards your 
partner holds ? 

4 'What are these con- 
ventional signs ? 



5 But may not this plan 
of action cut two ways, by 
enlightening your adver- 
saries, who may thus turn 
their knowledge to your 
disadvantage ? 



1 That he must con- 
fielder his partner's hand 
as equally important with 
his own, and if necessary 
sacrifice his own for the 
good of the partnership. 

2 By drawing infer- 
ences from the csu^ds your 
partner plays as to those 
he still holds, and thus 
informing yourself of the 
contents of his hand^ 

3 Yes ; by the adoption 
of certain conventional 
modes of play under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

I 

4. They are of varioua 
kinds, such as playing a 
higher card when a lower 
would sufiice, and are all 
explained in subsequent 
sections of this book. 

5 It may ; but the bal« 
ance of advantage will 
remain largely in your 
favour, because it is ad- 
mitted by all players to 
be more advantageous to 
inform your partner than 
to deceive your adversary.' 
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6 Should the adoption 
of this principle preclude 
the exerdse of judgment 
in its application ? 

7 What is the first duty 
of a player after a careful 
vtudy of his cards ? 



8 Why on the combined 
principle of action is the 
first card led very im- 
portant? 

9 What is a numeri- 
cally strong suit ? 

10 What is the best 
mode of opening a hand ? 

11 Why] 



12 ^Vhat is the chief 
obstadls to establishing 
long suits? 



6 By no means, and it 
is for you to judge what 
facts shall be announced 
and what concealed. 

7 To decide whether he 
is to play a superior or 
inferior part; whether he 
is to take command of his 
partner's hand, or subor- 
dinate lus own to his 
partner's ; whether he is 
to act on the offensive or 
defensive; to aim at win- 
ning or saving the game. 

8 Because it is the first 
overt indication given as 
to the cards you hold and 
the * opening' you pur- 
pose to adopt. 

9 A suit which contains 
4 or more cards. 

10 To lead from the 
suit that is numerically 
strongest. 

11 Because your object 
in the game should be tc 
obtain for your small cards 
a value that does not in- 
trinsically belong to them, 
by establishing your long 
suit. 

12 Their being trumped 
by the adversary. 



Trumps, 



13 For this reason, what 
shoiild you nsually do 
if you find yourself with 
numerical strength in 
tnimi>8? 



13 You should lead 
thenu 



m. 

TBUMPS. 



1 "Why^with numerical 
strength in trumps, should 
they be led? 



2 Shoidd you have 6 
small trumps and the 
original lead, what should 
you do ? 



1 Because by doing so 
you disarm your adver- 
saries of their trumps, and 
thus aid in making your 
own or your partner's 
long suits. 

2 It is advisable with 
few exceptions to lead 
trumps, for the probabi- 
lity is that you will be 
able to draw those of your 
adversaries, and still have 
one or more left when 
they have none. 



1 Some good judges are rather dogmatic in holding the 
opinion that with 6 tramps, however small, one of them should 
invariably be led. Professor Pole is very emphatic on this head. 
He says : < Whenever you have 6 trumps, whatever they are, or 
whatever the other components of your hand, you should lead 
them.* There if a capital sketch in Sam Merci, by the author 
of Gitjf Limngtkmt (himself no bad whist-player), in which the 
hero, who is losing to a startling amount, asks his partner, an 
old hand, whether with knave five he ought not to have led 
trumps ? ' It is computed,' was the calm reply, * that eleven 
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9 With 6 tnunps ? 

4 Whenshouldyoulead 
from 4 tramps ? 

5 What is the proper 
course to take for the pur* 
pose of obtaining a lead 
of tramps from yoar 
partner when such is re- 
quisite? 

6 Give an example of 
this ' signal for trumps.' 



7 What alone justi- 
fies this request, or rather 
command? 

8 What may be given 
as the minimum strength 
that would justify the 
4igii.ll ? 



3 Invar«a6Zy lead 
tramps. 

4 When your strong 
.suit is established. 

5 To a»k for trumps by 

playing an unnecessarily 
high card foUowed by a 
lower card of the same 
suit, and this invitation 
must be given in the first 
round of that suit. 

6 Your low^t cards of 
any particular suit led 
being the eight and the 
five, you intimate to your 
partner your desire for 
trumps by reversing the 
usual order of play by 
first playing the eight and 
then the five. 

7 Very great strength 
in trumps. 

8 (a) 5 trumps, 2 
honours, or (6) 4 trumps, 
2 honoiirs or 5 trumps 
1 honour together wiJtK 
plain cards in your own 
or your partner's hand, 
which appear to make the 
lead desirable. 



tbo o aand finglishmen, once heirs to fiiir fortunes, are wandering 
about the Continent in a state of utter destitution because they 
would not lead trumps with 5 and an honour in their hands.' 



Trumps — A skingfor. 
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9 Woxdd yo\i oocaaion- 
ally be justified in fuskizig, 
with less gtrength, late in 
the handy when you have 
already had the oppor- 
tunity and not called % 

10 Has this subsequent 
call the same force as an 
original one? 

11 As a necessary con- 
sequence of this intima- 
tion of strength, what 
becomes your partner's 
duty? 

12 How is this best 
done? 



J 3 May the signal be 
given in any round of a 
suit? 



14 Before complying 
with the request, what 
should you be assured of i 

15 Hlustrate the im* 
portance of this by an 
example. 



9 Yes, if the fall of the 
cards has shown jou that. 
a trump lead was impera- 
tively wanted. 



10 No, nor does it im- 
ply such great strength in 
trumps. 

11 To lead trumps on 
the first opportunity, and 
throw the strength of his 
hand into yours as much 
as possible. 

12 With 2 or 3 trumps 
the best should be led, 
and, if it makes, the next 
best. With 4 or more 
the lowest. 

13 No; it must be made 
in the fi/tit and second 
rounds, unless it is right 
for you to take or attempt 
to take the trick in the^ 
first round, in which case 
the demand may be mad^^ 
in the second and third 
rounds of the suit. 

14 That the higher card 
dropped is uwnACM&aMy 
high. 

15 With knave, ten,^ 
and 1 other small card, 
say the three, it is usual 



to 
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16 Wliat is the modem 
extension of this call for 
trumps designated ? 

17 What does this 'echo 
consist in ? 



18 Should your partner 
lead trumps^ and you 
have 4 or more, what 
should you do ? 

19 What are the ad- 
vantages of the echo ? 



to play the ten second 
hand on a small card. 
When your three comes 
down in the next round, 
it is not therefore a signal 
for trumps. To ask for 
trumps in this suit second 
hand, the knave should be 
played first round, not the 
ten. 
16 The Echo.* 



17 Asking for trumps 
in response to your part- 
ner's ' ask,' when, but for 
his demand, you would 
not have called. 

18 Make the trump sig- 
nal either in the trump 
suit, or at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

19 (a) Should your 
partner be strong in 
trumps, he may hesitate 
to trump a doubtful card ; 
but the echo enables him 
to do so without fear, and 
to persevere with the 
trump lead. (&) It in- 
forms your partner as 
to the position of some 



* This development was originated by * tavendish.* 



Trumps — The Eclto. 
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aO Give a prBctieat 
example of fhis. 



\ 



21 What is the nega- 
tive advantage of the 
echo ? 



22 Under what other 
circumstanoeB inthegame^ 
besides the possession of 
numerical strength, is a 
tntmp lead justifiable ? 



or all of the remaining 
trumps when two rounds 
have been played. 

20 Eight tramps are 
out ; your partner has 3 
more; you have echoed. • 
He will know by this that 
the other 2 are in your 
handy and will ac^nrd- 
ingly discontinue the 
trump lead. 

21 Eight trumps are 
out and you have not 
echoed, though you have 
had the chance of doing 
so. Tour partner infers 
that you have not more 
than 1 trump left. 

22 (a) If your partner 
refuses to trump a winning 
card, or to over-trump the 
adversary, unless you have 
reason to believe he is un- 
able to do so. (5) In order 
to stop an actual or im- 
pending cross-ruff from 
the adversaries. (c)'When 
you can draw 2 of the 
adversaries' trumps for 
1 of your own, your 
partner having none. {6) 
When you have a very 
weak hand, and no score 
on your side, the adver- 
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23 What alone would 
justify the lead pf a 
singleton in trumps ? 

24 As a consequence of 
what has been said, what 
should you do if your 
partner indicates that he 
possesses strength ia 
trumps, either by leading 
or asking for them? 

25 What is meant by a 
'doubtful card r 

26 What should guide 
you as to whether you 
should trump a doubtful 
card or not, being second 
player ? 



saries having marked three 
or four, it being impossible 
to save the game unless 
^our partner has a strong 
hand, in which case a lead 
of trumps would help his 
game. 

23 Only overwhelming 
strength in the other 
suits. ^ 

24 It is 1/our imperative 
duty to ' return truiups 
immediately if your part- 
ner leads them, or to lead 
them on the first oppor- 
tunity if he signals for 
them.^ 

25 A card of a suit of 
which your partner may 

have the best. 

26 Your strength in 

trumps : trump (a) when 
you are we^k, or (6) very 
strong ; pass it when your 
trump suit consisted ori- 
ginally of 4, or 5 if they 
are small ones. 



1 Gay quotes a remark that the only justification for this 
would be having at least ace, king, in the three remaining suite. 

s It is an aphorism of traditional respectability that the 
only excuses for not returning a trump are a fit of apoplexy or 
not having any, and the same applies in the case of trumps being 
'asked* for. 



Trumps -^Ruffing. 
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27 Wliy should you 
trump (a) when you are 
weak, or (6) when you are 
very strong ? 



28 Why should you 
J9ja^ the trick when you 
hold moderate strength 
in trumps ? 



29 What incidental ad- 
vantage does adherence 
to this rule possess ? 



30 What is the infer- 
ence your partner should 
draw if you refuse to 
over-trump, or to trump a 
certain winnins card ? 



27 (a) Because a weak 
siiit of trumps cannot be 
led with advantage, and 
therefore cannot be em- 
ployed better than in 
trumping ; (6) because 
with a very strong suit 
you can afford to use one 
in trumping and yet have 
enough left to exhaust 
your adversaries' trumps. 

28 Because by trump- 
ing you would so weaken 
your suit as to diminish 
the probability of your 
being able to ezhatist the 
adversaries' trumps, and 
to bring in your own or 
your partner's long suit. 

29 It is an indication 
to your partner. If you 
trump second hand, he 
infers that you are weak ; 
if you decline, he will 
necessarily conclude that 
you are strong or have 
none. 

30 Either (a) that you 
have no trump ; or (6) 
more probably 4 trumps 
and a powerful hand be- 
sides, and that you are 
reserving your trumps to 
bring in a suit. 
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31 In that case what 
■hould your partner do } 

S2 If you are weak in 
trumps, what must you 
oarefully avoid 7 



33 If y then, a good part- 
ner leads a losing card of 
a suit he knows you must 
trump, what is the infer- 
ence, and how should you 
act? 

34 If, on the other hand, 
he refrains from forcing 
you, what may you as- 
sume? 

35 Under what circum- 
stances, though weak in 
trumps, may you be jus- 
tified in forcing your 
partner ? 



31 He should assist you 
by leading trumps as soon 
as he can. 

32 Forcing your part- 
ner,^ because if you are 
weak in trumps there is 
a reasonable probability 
of his being proportionate- 
ly strong. 

33 That he is strong in 
trumps, and you should 
therefore take the force, 
depending on his strength 
to exhaust the adversaries' 
trumps. 

34 That he is weak in 
trumps. 



35 (a) When he has 
already shown a desire to 
be forced as by trump- 
ing a doubtful card, or 
weakness in trumps as 
by refraining from forc- 
ing you; (6) when you 
have a cross-ruff^ which 
secures several tricks at 
once, and is often there- 
fore more advantsgeoua 



1 ' If you do so, yon are no longer a partner, bnt an ad- 
renaiy.'— Gun. 



Trumps'- forcing. 



36 From the principles 
of play embodied in the 
foregoing, should the ad- 
Tersaries possess a strong 
tramp hand, what is the 
best way to oppose it, so 
as to diminish the advan- 
tages it gives over you ? 

37 If the adversary is 
weak, what course should 
you adopt ? 

38 What should you 
do with regard to a suit 
which both adversaries 
renounce ? 

39 If an honour has 
been turned up on your 
left, is it good play to 
lead trumps merely for the 
sake of leading through 
the honour ? 

40 On the other hand. 
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than trying to establish 
a suit ; (c) sometimes 
when you are playing a 
close game, as for the odd 
trick, or when one trick 
sayes or wins the game 
or a point ; and (d) some- 
times when great strength 
in trumps has been de- 
clared against you. 

36 First, carefully a- 
void leading trumps, as 
this is the adversaries' 
game ; and, secondly, force 
their strong trump hand 
whenever you can, and, 
if he refuses to take a 
force, keep on giving it 
to him. 

37 Avoid giving him 
the chance of ruffing. 

38 Avoid leading it, as 
the weak will trump and 
the strong get rid of a 
losing card. 

39 No ; because your 
partnei wrill return them 
thinking you are strong, 
and thus very likely will 
play into the hands of 
the adversaries. 

40 No; it is very seldom 
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should you necessarily be 
deterred from leading 
trumps because an hon- 
our is turned up on your 
right? 



the case that you should 
be influenced by it. 



IV. 



PLAIN 8UITS. 



1 What are called |>2ain 

suits? 

2 Supposing you have 
first lead, and are weak 
in trumps, which suit do 
you lead from ? 



3 What are the advan- 
tages of leading from your 
longest suit ? 



4 Has this rule any en- 
^:eption ? 



1 Suits not trumps. 

2 Your longest suit ; 
thus following the prin- 
ciple already enunciated 
(p. 6), by which you indi- 
cate to your partner the 
leading features of your 
hand. 

3 (a) By so doing yuu 

have the best chance of 
establishing your suit, 
and (6) you avoid assist- 
ing your adversary to 
establish his suit. 

4 Yes ; the rank of the 
cards must be considered 
as well as the number. 
If, therefore, the longest 
suit consists of very low 
cards, it is sometimes ad- 
visable to lead from a suit 
containing higher cards. 



Plain Suits — The Lead. 
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5 TVliat oonstitutes a 
^uni suit? 

6 If you hold two suits 
t>f equal length, which 
should you lead from 7 

7 What is, of course, 
the best suit of all to lead 
from? 

8 When is the lead dis- 
advantageous ? 

9 If, then, with a weak 
hand, in which you have 
4 of a suit headed by a 
ten or a nine, the remain- 
ing cards being equally 
divided, what suit should 
you lead from ? 

10 Should the fact of 
your long suit being 
headed by a tenace deter 
you from leading from it ? 



U Would this hold with 
equal force towards the 
«nd of the hand ? 



though there are fewer 
of them, especially if that 
be also a long suit. 

5 Three cards or less. 

6 The stronger. 



7 One which combines 
niunerical strength with 
high cards. 

8 When all the suits 
are weak. 

9 The 4t suit, unless it 
is trumps {vidt p. 23), 
as being the best defen- 
sive game, your hand 
being useless for purposes 
of offence. 

10 No; on the whole 
it is better to open your 
game in the usual manner 
than to obtain a slight 
advantage by holding up 
the tenace. 

11 No ; the case is in 
some respects different, 
and it is advisable often 
to keep back your tenace, 
with the view of getting 
it led up to and lead 
another suit. 
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12 Which oazd of the 
long salt shonld be led 
originally? 

13 What are the rea- 
sons for this % 



14 What are the ex- 
eeptions to this rule ? 



15 How many kinds 
of sequence are there ? 



12 The lowest, or more 
often^ the lowest but one 
(vide p. 20| the penulti- 
mate). 

13 (a) By keeping back 
the high cards you retain 
the command, and thus 
have both a better chanco 
of establishing the suit, 
and also of preventing 
your adversary establish- 
ing the suit in case yonr 
partner should provei 
very weak in it. (6) It 
enables your partner to 
put on his highest card 
third hand, and forces 
out your adversary's best 
eard fourth hand, if he 
holds one still better, by 
which means your suit is 
cleared. 

U (a) With ace and 4 
or more small ones lead 
ace, lest it should be 
trumped next round. (6) 
With a suit containing 
one of the various kinda 
of sequences lead one of 
the sequence (for details 
see following questions). 

15 Three : (a) a Aeod 
sequence, (5) an interme- 
diate sequence, and (e) an 
wnder sequence. 
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16 What is a head se- 
quence? 



17 Which card should 
be led from a suit con- 
tainingahead sequence? 

18 What are the rea- 
sons for this ? 



19 What are the excep- 
tions to this mode of play- 
ing a head sequence ? 



20 What is an inter- 
mediate sequence ? 



21 In a suit containing 
an intermediate sequence, sequence, 
which is the best card to 
lead? c 2 



16 A sequence of the 
highest cards of your suit, 
i.e. of the cards heading 
your suit ; thus such a 
suit as queen, knave, ten, 
six, contains a head se- 
quence of queen, knave, 
ten. 

17 The highest. 



18 (a) By so doing you 
force out any higher card 
which your adversary may 
hold ; and (&) you pre- 
vent the first trick falling 
to the fourth player very 
cheap in case your part- 
ner is very weak. 

19 (a) With ace, king, 
and otiiers, the king is led. 
(6) With king, queen, 
knave, and more than 1 
small one, the knave (yidt 
Leads in Detail, p. 30, &c. ) 

20 One which is neither 
at the head nor the bottom 
of a suit ; thus a suit of 
queen, ten, nine, eight, 
and a small card, contains 
an intermediate sequence. 

21 The lowest of the 
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22 Has this rale been 
long adopted ? 



23 What advantages 
are gained by it? 



24 What name is ap- 
plied to the extension of 
this principle to all suits 
of more than 4 cards, 
irrespective of their con- 
taining an intermediate 
sequence? 

25 What rale then has 
been formulated under 
that title ? 



26 Can information be 
similarly communicated as 
to the number of trumps, 
even when you are obliged 
first to ruff before leading 
them? 



22 Only partially so , 
but it is now recognised 
in all suits of more than 
4 cards containing inter- 
mediate sequences. 

23 (a) You prevent the 
adversaries from winning 
the trick with a very low 
card ; (5) when in the 
second or third round 
y'ou play the lowest of 
the suit, your partner is 
informed how many of 
that suit you still hold. 

24 The jTentiZ^imo^e.^ 



25 To begin with the 
lowest but one of the suit 
you led originally if it 
contains more than four 
cards. 

26 Yes ; by trumping 
with the lowest but one, 
and then leading the 
lowest. 



> This was originated by • Cavendish.' 
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27 Qive an example of 
this. 



28 Does the penulti- 
mate rule apply to all 
leads? 

29 What is an under 
sequence ? 



30 If you lead from an 
under sequence, what card 
should be played ? 

31 Why? 



32 Why is it disad* 
yantageous to lead from 
a short suit ? 



27 With ace, queen, 
ten, six, four of trumps, 
you are forced. You 
trump with the six and 
lead the four. Your 
partner should under- 
stand you hold at least 
3 more trumps. 

28 No, to origmal leads 
only as opposed to forced 
leads ? 

29 A sequence at the 
bottom of your suit (in 
contradistinction to one 
heading it). 

30 The lowest 



31 In order that your 
partner may play his 
highest, and thus clear 
your suit. 

32 Because by so doing 
you sacrifice the chief 
advantage conferred by 
the lead, namely, the 
chance of establishing 
your long suit ; and, 
moreover, you probably 
assist the adversary to 
establish his, it being two 
to one that the adver- 
saries are strong in a suit 
in which you are weak. 
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33 Does this reasoning 
apply to 2 card suits and 
singletons ? 

34 But does not lead- 
ing from a suit of a single 
card enable you to make 
tricks with small trumps ? 



36 What are leads from 
short suits called from the 
fact of their being thus 
contrary to the principle 
of the game ? 

36 Will it often happen 
that you are driven to 
open a short suit origin- 
aUy? 

37 When it happens 
that the two descriptions 
of strength are nearly 
balanced, as in the case 
(say) of a suit of 4 small 
cards — ^none higher than 
the eight or nine — and 
suits of 3 cards of higher 
value, how should you 
act? * 



^ 33 Yes ; and witii 

still greater force, 

34 Tour chance of do- 
ing so is nearly as good 
if you wait to have the 
suit led up to you, and 
this slight advantage does 
not make up for having 
deceived your partner and 
aided your adversary in 
establishing his suit. 

35 ^orcec^ leads. 



36 No, as one of your 
suits must contain as 
many as 4 cards. 

37 As a rule, in con- 
formity with the general 
principle, by leading from 
the 4 suit. 



1 * Cavendish ' says : ' It may be laid down as an axiom, that 
in plain suits an original lead from a single card is in no caae 
defensible.' 



1 

1 
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38 Should the 4 card 
suit be weak trumps, and 
the other suits all shorty 
what should you lead 1 

39 In opening a suit of 
bat 3 cards, which should 
you select if possible ? 



40 If you have no se- 
qnenoe, which short suit 
should you select to lead 
from? 

41 When you have to 
open with a thort suit, 
which card should you 
lead? 

42 Why? 



43 Is there any exoep« 
tionto this? 



38 In such a case, open* 
ing one of the other suits 
is generally less disad- 
vantageous than leading 
trumps. 

39 One in which you 
hold a sequence, which 
may be of benefit to your 
partner, such as queen, 
knave, ten; queen, knave, 
a small one ; knave, ten, 
and 1 other, and so on. 

40 Tour strongest* 



41 The highest. 



42 Because, beingyour- 
self weak, you should try 
to strengthen your part- 
ner's hand by playing 
out your own high cards 
and forcing out those of 
the adversary, and thus 
leaving him with the com- 
mand. 

43 In the absence of 
any knowledge that your 
partner is numerically 
strong in the suit, with 
the ace and 2 small ones. 
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44 What inference 
should your partner draw, 
then, if you lead a high 
card in the first round 
of a suit, and in the next 
drop a lower ? 

45 When you obtain 
the lead after one or more 
tricks have been played, 
is it wise to open a fi^sh 
suit? 



46 If you have not had 
the lead before, what con- 
siderations should influ- 
ence your lead ? 



the king and 2, or the 
queen and 2, lead tlie= 
smallest in the hope that^^ 
you may make youy 
honour, and perhaps take 
one of the adversaries'. 

44 That you have led' 
from a weak suit, unless 
he has reason to believe 
that you are leading the 
lowest of a sequence, or 
are using the penultimate 
lead from 5 cards. 

45 No ; it is better to- 
pursue the original lead, 
even a losing card, unless 
the fall of the cards in the 
previous rounds has been' 
such as to modify the 
prospects of the game^^ 
e.^. if your suit ^las 
become established, or 
your partner has shown 
a very strong suit or 
strength in trumps. 

46 If you possess a 
decidedly strong suit it 
is better to open it, but 
with weak or only mode- 
rately strong suits it is 
better as a rule to return' 
your partner's original 
lead. Failing other indica- 
tions, and having no very 
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47 In returning yoor 
partner's lead, what does 
the card you should select 
depend on ? 



48 In returning your 
partner's lead, then, if you 
did not hold more than 3 
ouxbs of the suit originally^ 
which should you always 
return? 

49 Why? 



50 Ifyon the other handj 
you originally held 4 of 
your partner's suit ? 



strong suit of yotir own, 
you should lead up to the 
Mjeak suit, that is when 
held by your rigf/i^hand 
adversary, or, though this 
is less advantageous,, 
through the strwig suit o£ 
your Z€/it-hand adversary. 

47 On the number of 
the cards you have re- 
maining in the suit; in 
ofcher words, whether it 
was a long or short 
suit. 

48 The highest of those 
you have left. 



49 To strengthen yom 
partner's hand, in accor- 
dance with the custom in 
playing short suits (vide 
p. 23), and also as a con- 
ventional signal. 

50 Then return the 
lowest,^ unless you have 
the master card, which 
play at once {vide p. 27| 
Ans. 58). 



' Agreeably to the principle (o/<2ep. 18) that with 4 cards of 
a lait you are strong enongh to hiisbahd your strength. 
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51 If however you have 
previously diacarded 1 of 
this 4 suit, then how 
should you act ? 

52 Specify some of the 
advantages of this mode 
of play ? 



53 What other advan- 
tage is there in adhering 
strictly to this rule, even 
with small cards ? 

54 How so ? ' 



55 What followB from 
the foregoiDg explanation 
with reference to your 
t»lay7 



51 Play as if you had 
held only 3 originally. 



52 Tou return the high- 
est of a short suit for the 
same reason that you lead 
the highest, namely, to 
strengthen your partner, 
and to enable him to 
finesse. Ton return the 
lowest of a long suit to 
prevent your partner 
finessing in a suit which 
must be trumped third 
round, since you and he 
are both strong. 

53 It informs your 
partner how many cards 
you originally held in the 
suit. • 

54 Becausf? if in the 
third round you play a 
lower card than the one 
which you returned in 
the second round, he in- 
fers that you have no 
more left ; if a higher, 
that you have at least 
one more. 

55 That you should 
never fail to observe whe- 
ther the card returned by 
any player to his partner'a 
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66 Are there any excep* 
tions to the rule of pUy 
here laid down f 

57 What aie they ? 



58 What general prin- 
ciple ia dedndble from 
tiie mode of play incul- 
cated in this section ? 



59 What principle 
should guide yon in mak- 
ing an original discard? 



lead is higher or lower 
than the card of the same 
suit which he subsequently 
plays. 
56 Yes ; two. 



57 (a) Always return 
the winning card^ lest it 
should be trumped third 
round, and also to clear 
your partner's suit. (&) 
When you hold second 
a/nd third best, return the 
highest so as to force out 
the best and clear youi 
partner's suit. 

58 Not to keep the 
commanding card of your 
partner's suit, but to 
retain as long as you can 
that of your adversaries' ; 
also in the early part of 
the game, before returning 
your partner's lead, tugive 
him some information 
respecting your own hand, 
proyided you have any 
worth giving — say, if you 
have 5 cards with an 
honour, or 4 cards with 
aoe king, or king queen. 

59 As you weaken a 
suit by discarding from 
it, and as your object 
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60 But should the ad* 
versaries have shown 
great strength in trumps 
either by leading trumps 
or asking for them, would 
it be right to adhere to 
these tactics ? 

61 What is a discard 
made under these circum- 
stances called ? 

62 When trumps are 
not declared against you, 
what ought your partner 
to infer from your first or 
original discard ? 

63 Should he refrain, 
therefore, if possible, from 
leading that suit ? 

64 But, on the other 
hand, when the strength 
in trumps has been clearly 
declared against you, 
what should his assump- 
tion be as to your dis- 
card ? 



should be to maintain the 
strength of your long 
suits intact, your original 
discard should be made 
from a suit in which you 
are already weak, as you 
do but little harm in* 
throwing away from it. 

60 No, you should then 
play a defensive game, 
and endeavour to guard 
your weaker suits by 
discarding from your best 
jprotected suit, which, of 
course, is generally your 
longest. 

61 A forced discard. 



62 That you are weak 
in that suit. 



63 Yes. 



64 That you have 
strength in the suit from 
which you have originally 
thrown away. 
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65 Under these circum- 
stances, what suit should 
he select to lead from, if' 
without any very strong 
suit of his own ? ' 

66 What discard alone 
conveys this information? 

67 If strength in trumps 
is against you, should 
you avoid unguarding an 
honour or discarding a 
singleton ? 

68 But when there is 
the prospect of the 
strength in trumps being 
in your favour, what 
should you endeavour to 
do? 



65 That from which you 
made the forced discard. 



66 Your Original dis- 
card. 

67 Yes. 



• 68 Inform your part- 
ner, as clearly as possi- 
ble, which is your long 
suit, by discarding from 
your weak one— even if 
it is necessary to unguard 
an honour or throw away 
a singleton. 
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V. 



LEADS IN DETAIL* 



First Ewnd, — Suits htaded hy Ace. 
1 Which 18 the correct 1 King and then aoe.* 



card to lead from ace, king 
and others ? 

2 From ace, king, and 
1 small card? 

3 From ace, king, 
alone? 

4 In trumps, from ace, 
king, and 5 sniaU ones 
(i.e. r in aU) ? 

5 In trumps, from ace, 
king, and less than 5 
others? 

6 From ace, king, 
queen, alone, or with 
others? 

7 In trumps, from ditto? 

8 From ace, king, queen, 
knave ? 



2 King, then ace. 

3 Ace, then king. 

4 King, then aoe.' 

5 The smallest.* 

6 King, then queen. 



7 Queen, then kiog. 

8 King, then queen, 
then knave. 



^ Unless you have already tramped another suit. Thflalead 
ace first to prevent your partner tramping yoor Ung with a 
view to establishing a cross raff. 

s In this case yon are sare to be left with the namerical com- 
mand in tramps. 

s Your ace and king mast make ; yoa give yoor partner an 
even chance of winning the first trick, and you retain the oom- 
mand 
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9 In \Tvmyj^^ from ditto ? 

10 From aoe, king, 
knave, with or without 
small ones? 

11 From aoe, queen, 
knaye^ with or without 
small ones? 

12 tVom aoe, queen, 
ten, nine ? 

13 From aoe, queen, 
ten, nine, with small ones? 

14 In trumps f £rom 
ditto? 

15 From above suit, 
with knave turned up to 
your right ? 

16 From aoe, queen, 
ten, nine, eight, with or 
without small ones ? 

17 Jn^rump«, from do.? 

18 From ace, knave, 
ten, nine? 



9 Knave, then queen^ 
then king. 

10 King, then aoe.^ 



11 Aoe, then queen.' 

12 Nine. 

13 Ace. 

14 Nine. 

15 Queen. 

16 Aoe. 



17 Eight.* 

18 Nine.* 



> If instead of following up the king with the ace yoa 
change yoar snit, your partner should infer that yon hold ace» 
knave, and wish to be led up to so as to finesse against the 
qaeen. In tramps this is generally advisable if you have not 
more than five, and especially so if the queen is turned up to 
your right. 

s It is now considered right by the best judges, but not yet 
generally adopted, to lead ace, then knave, if you have 5 or more 
in suit, that your partner may get out of the way by putting 
cm king if he had king and 2 small ones originally. 

* Except with more than 6 trumps, then lead the aoe. 

^ Some players lead ace and knave. In trumps, with other 
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* 19 From ace, queen, 
and 2 low cards f 

20 From ace, queen, 
and 1 low card 7 

21 From ace, 
and 3 or more ? 

22 From ace, queen, 
only (if led at all) 7 

23 From ace, knaye, 
ten, nine, with small ones 7 

24 From ace, knave, 
ten (if led at all) 7 

25 From ace, knave, 
ten, and 1 small one ? 

26 From ace, knave, 
and 2 small ones 7 

27 From ace, knave, 
and 1 small one 7 

28 From ace, knave, 
only7 

29 From ace, and 4 or 
more small ones 7 

80 In inviwpi^ from do. 7 

81 From ace, and 8 
small ones 7 

82 From ace, and 2 
others (one of the others 
not being king) 7 



19 Lowest^ 

20 Lowest, 
queen, 21 Ace, then lowest. 

22 Ace. 

23 Ace, then knave. 

24 Ten. 

25 Lowest. 

26 Lowest. 

27 Lowest. 

28 Ace. 

29 Ace. 

80 Lowest* 

81 Lowest. 

32 Lowest.* 



cards, the nine, unless qneen is tamed up to your left, when lead 
ace and knave. 

1 Some players lead ace. 

' Except with 6 others, then lead ace. 

* Unless partner has indicated strength in the suit, when 
lead ace, then next hif^hest. 
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d3 From aoe and 1 83 Ace.^ 
small card? 



SmaJU headed by King, 



34 From king, qneen, 
knaye, ten, with or with- 
out small ones 1 

35 From king, queen, 
knave, and more than 1 
amall one 7 

36 From king, queen, 
knaye, and 1 small one ? 

37 From king, queen, 
knaye, only? 

38 From king, queen, 
ten, with 1 or more small 
onesf 

39 From king, queen, 
ten, only ? 

40 From king, queen, 
and 2 or more small ones? 

41 In trumps, from do.? 



34 Ten, then knaye. 



35 Knaye, then queen.' 



36 King, then queen ; 
then, if ace does not fall, 
the small one.' 

37 King, then queen. 

38 King ; if it wins, 
then lowest. 

39 King, then queen. 

40 King ; if it wins, 
then lowest. 

41 Lowest, then king.^ 



1 Especially if partner has indicated strength in the suit. 
If two tricks must be made in the suit to win, or save a particular 
point, lead lowest 

3 Even if your partner holds the ace and puts it on your 
knave, you wiU be left with complete command of the suit. 

s It being clear from both king and qaoen being passed that 
the ace lies with your partner. 

^ Except with more than 6 trumps, then begin ^ith king. 
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42 From king, queen, 
and 1 small one ? 

43 From king, queen, 
alone ? 

44 From king, knave, 
ten, nine, with or with- 
out small ones ? 

45 From king, knave, 
ten, with 1 or more small 
ones ? 

46 From king, knave, 
and ten, only ? 

47 From king, knave, 
and 2 or more small ones ? 

48 In trumps y from 
king, knave, nine, &c., 
with ten turned up to 
your right ? 

49 From king and 3 or 
more small ones 1 

50 From king and 2 
others (one of the others 
not being queen) ? 

51 From king and 1 
low card 1 



42 King ; if it wins, 
then small one.^ 

43 King. 

44 Nine ; if it wins^ 
then ten. 

45 Ten ; if it wins, then 
lowest. 

46 Ten, then king.' 

47 Lowest. 

48 Knave. 



49 Lowest. 
60 Lowest.* 

51 King. 



1 Except partner has indicated stiength in the suit, when 
lead king, then queen. 

2 Except partner has indicated strength in the salt, when 
lead king, then knave. 

s Except partner has indicated strength in the suit, when 
lead king, then next highest. 
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^iU headed by Queen, 



52 From queen, knave, 
ten, with or without small 
ones? 

53 From queen, knave, 
mne, and 1 or 2 more 
unaU ones ? 

54 Jn trumps, fromdo., 
with ten turned up on 
your right ? 

65 From queen, knave, 
and 2 or more small ones? 

56 From queen, knave, 
and 1 small one ? 

57 From queen, knave, 
only? 

58 From queen and 2 
small ones? 

59 From queen and 1 
small one? 



52 Queen ; then knave, 
if with 1 other, but ten 
if you have more than 1 
other. 

53 Lowest. 



54 Queen. 



55 Lowest.^ 

56 Queen; if it wins, 
the knave. 

57 Queen. 

58 Lowest.' 

59 Queen. 



Suits headed by Knam. 



60 From knave, ten, 
nine, and others ? 

61 From knave, ten, 
and 2 or more small ones ? 



60 Knave ; then ten, if 
with 1 other, but nine if 
with more than 1 other. 

61 Lowest. 



> You have numerical strength, and yonr object is not to take: 
the chance of catching the king, but to establish the sniL 

3 Except partner has indicated strength in the snit, whqa 
lead queen, then next highest. 
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62 From knave, ten, 
and 1 other 7 

63 From knave, ten, 
only? 

' 64 From knave, ten, 
eight, with 1 or more 
small ones ? 

65 In irwm/piy from do., 
if nine is turned up on 
your right ? 

66 From knave and 3 
or more small ones ? 

67 From knave and 2 
small ones ? 

68 From knave and 1 
small one ? 



62 Knave. 

63 Knave. 

64 Lowest. 

65 Knave. 

66 Lowest. 

67 Knave, and then 
next highest. 

68 Knave. 



fi^its headed by Ten, 



09 From ten, nine, 
eight, with 1 or more 
small ones ? 

70 From ten, nine, and 
small ones ? 

71 From ten, with 3 
or more small ones ? 

72 From ten, with 1 or 
2 others ? 



69 Lowest. 

70 Lowest. 

71 Lowest. 

72 Ten. 



Smta headed hy a 8maU Card, 



73 From suits headed 
by a card smaller than the 
ten, containing 4 or more 
cards » 



73 Lowest. 



Leads in Detail — Suits headed by Ten. jy 

74 From suits headed 74 Highest, 
by a card smaller than the 

ten, containing at most 3 
cards? 

ThA Lead-^Second Bownd. 

75 In the second round 75 Generally lead it. 
of a snit, should you have 

the winning card ? 

76 In the second rownd 76 Generally lead the 
of a suit, if you have the second best. 

second and third best ? 
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VL 
Second Sand. 



1 Wh&t card ahould 
you generally play in the 
first round of a suit, 
second hand ? 

2 Why? 



3 If y however, you hold 
a sequence of high cards, 
second hand, how should 
you play ? 

4 Why? 



I Lowest. 



2 Because it is desir- 
able to retain the high 
cards in your adversaries' 
suit. It is also an even 
chance whether your part- 
ner or the third player has 
the best card, and your 
partner has the advan- 
tage of lying over third 
hand. This advantage 
you have over the ori- 
ginal leader when the milt 
is returned, whereas^ if 
you had already parted 
with your high card he 
could finesse against yon 
successfully. 

3 Put on one of the se- 
quence. 



4 To prevent the third 
hand either winning the 
trick, or forcing out a 
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6 With a moderate se- 
quence, then, such as 
queen, knave— knave, ten 
— or ten, nine — how 
should you play % 

6 But with more than 
3 cards of the Biiit,what 
should you do ? 

7 Why? 



8 From a sequence 
second hand, which should 
be played 1 

9 From ace, king, &c., 
which card should be 
played? 

10 In trumjps with 
ditto? 



very high card from your 
partner, with a very low 
card. When the suit is 
returned you still have a 
high card lying over the 
original leader, and can 
therefore prevent his win- 
ning by a finesse. 

5 Cover, if you are nu- 
merically weak. 



6 Play your lowest. 



7 On the general prin- 
ciple already discussed, 
that in weak suits you 
play to strengthen your 
partner, but in s1a*ong 
ones you expect him to 
help you. 

8 The lowest. 



9 King. 



10 It is often in thia 
case right to leave the 
chance of the first trick 
to partner. 
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11 From ace, king, 
queen? 

12 In trumps with 
ditto? 

13 From ace, king, 
knave? 



14 From ace, queen, 
knave? 

15 From ace, queen, 
knave, ten ? 

16 Ace, queen, ten ? 

17 Why? 



1 8 In trumps from ace, 
queen, ten ? ^ 

19 From ace, queen, 
and small ones ? 

20 From ace, queen, 
and 3 or more small 
ones? 

21 From ace, knave, 
ten, and 1 or more small 
ones? 



11 Queen. 

12 Queen. ^ 

13 King ; and if the 
second round comes from 
the original leader, and 
shows he led from 
strength, you may i^en 
^esse the knave. 

14 Knave. 

15 Ten. 

16 Queen. 

17 By this ■gla.j two 
tricks are made cerl^, 
v/nUss led through twice, 
and king and knave both 
lie over second player. 

18 Ten. 

19 The smallest.' 

20 The queen if weak 
in trumps, smallest if 
strong. 

21 The smallest. 



^ Toti are so strong that you should not pass the trick. 

s Except knave is led by a good player, when put on ace ; 
it is useless to cover knave with queen, as the player cannot have 
king (vide Leads in Detail, p. 86). 
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22 In trum/j^ with 
ditto? 

23 From ace, knave, 
and 1 or more small 
ones? 

24 From ace and 4 
small ones? 

25 From king, queen, 
and others ? 

26 In trwmps with 
ditto? 

27 From king, knave, 
ten, &c. ? 

28 From queen, knave, 
and 2 or more small ones ? 

29 From queen, knave, 
alone, or with 1 small 
one? 

30 From knave, ten, 
and 2 or more small 
ones? 

31 From knave, ten, 
alone, or with 1 small 
one? 

32 From ten, nine, and 
2 or more small ones ? 



22 The ten. » 



23 Small one always. 



24 Generally put on a. 
small one.' 

25 Queen. 

26 Smallest.' 

27 Lowest of knave,, 
ten, sequence. 

28 Small one. 

29 Knave. 



30 SmaU one. 



31 Ten. 



32 Small one. 



^ Because from king, queen, &c., in trumpt, a small one is- 
generally led, but in plain suits the king. 

3 Except the game is in a critical state, and you are weak in 
tramps, or if you liave reason to think the lead is a singleton^ 
then it may be right to put on the ace. 

* Unless you have ten also, in which case play it; or only 9 
in suit, in which case play the queen. 
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33 From ten, nine, 
alone, or "with 1 small one % 

34 If a small card ia led, 
and yon hold an hononr 
and 1 small card, how 
should yon play ? 

35 In trumps, should 
you have turned up king 
or queen, with only 1 
other trump (i.e. singly 
guarded) % 

36 From queen and 
another, your partner 
having turned up ace or 
king, which card ? 

37 From queen and 1 
other, if the ten is led ? 

38 From queen and 2 
others, if the ten is led ? 

39 From knave and 1 
or more small ones, if the 
ten is led % 

40 Should an honoiir 
be led, and you have a 
higher honour and nu- 
merical weakness, what 
should you do ? 

41 Should an honour 
be led and you have a 
higher honour and nu- 
merical strength? 



33 Nine. 



34 Flay theimallfiaxcL* 



35 Flay the honour. 



36 Small one. 



37 Queen. 

38 Small one. 

39 Small one. 

40 Cover it. 



41 Pass it.' 



1 Unless yon wish to stop a tmmp lead or to lead trumps 
yourself, or have any other special reason for wishing to get 
the lead. ^ Except you have the ace, when put it on. 
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42 From ace and 
others, if queen is led ? 

43 From king, ten, &c.y 
if queen is led ? 

44 From queen, ten, 
Ac, if knave is led ? 

45 In the second round 
of a suit, if you hold the 
winning cardsecond hand ? 

46 In trumps, with 
ditto? 



47 If at second hand 
you hold the third best of 
a suit of which you have 
reason to infer that the 
second best is with the 
leader, how should you 
pUy? 

48 Speaking generally, 
what principle may you 
lay down as to trumping 
a doubtful card second 
hand? 

49 With ace, knave, 
and others, should the 
king be led, is it right 
to finesse by passing it ? 



42 Ace. 

43 King.i 

44 Queen. 

45 In the majority of 
cases play it. 

46 If you have numeri- 
cal strength in trumps, 
and a good hand besides, 
it is sometimes better to 
hold it back.^ 

47 Put on the third 
best, in order to streng- 
then your partner's hand 
if he holds the best. 



48 If strong in trumps, 
do not trump ; but if 
weak, trump (vide p. 13). 



49 Very seldom, but it 
may occasionally be done 
with advantage, especi- 
ally if you are strong in 
trumps. 



1 But not if yon have 4 or more. 

3 Toar winning tramp mnst make, and by passing the second 
round, you perhaps enable yonr partner to make a third best 
tmmp, or even a smaller one. 
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VII. 
Third Uwnd, 



1 As third hand, what 
as a general rule are you 
expected to play first 
round of a suit ? 

2 Why? 



3 What exceptions are 
there to this rule ? 



4 What should be your 
guide as to finessing third 
hand? 



5 From ace,queen,alone 
or with others of the suit^ 
how should you play ? 

6 From ace, queen, 
knave, alone, or with 
others ? 



1 Highest card. 



2 In order not only to 
do your best to win the 
trick, but to strengthen 
your partner's (pre- 
sumably) long suit, by 
getting the highest cards 
out of his way. 

8 (a) If you have a 
head sequence play the 
lowest of the sequence. 
(6) In some cases it is de- 
sirable to finesse. 

4 The card led by your 
partner. If he leads 
from strength you should 
be cautious in finessing ; 
if he leads a high card 
from a weak suit in order 
to strengthen your hand, 
finesse freely. 

5 Finesse by playing 
the queen. 

6 In like manner finesse 
the knave. 
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7 Jn trumps with ace, 
knave, is a finesse justifi- 
able? 

8 With king, knave, 
&C. , is it right to finesse 
knave ? 

9 With a nine led in 
a suit of which you hold 
king, knave, and others, 
what course should you 
•ftdopt? 

10 Should the eight be 
led and not covered, and 
you hold knave, nine, and 
others, what should your 
play be 1 

11 Would it be right to 
put ace on your partner's 
queen ? 

12 With ace, knave, if 
ten is led originally. How 
should you play ? 

13 If ten is led and 
your only honour is the 
ace, what should you 
play? 

14 If ten is led and not 
covered by the knave, 
second hand, and you 
hold queen ? 



7 Yes, sometimes, when 
an honour has been tunied 
up on the right. 

8 Not unless your part- 
ner has led a strengthen- 
ing card from a short 
suit. 

9 Finesse the knave 
or pass the nine, as the 
state of the game and 
your hand may indicate. 

10 You may finesse 
your nine or pass the 
eight. 



11 No ; for you would 
part with ace, queen, for 
one trick, and leave the 
winning card against you. 

12 Pass it. 



13 The ace.i 



14 Pass it.' 



1 The lead is most probably from king, knave, ten, &c., and 
70a should leave the finesse to your partner. 

9 If the lead is from king, knave, ten, you gain nothing by 
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15 What should guide 
you as to finessiiig or not 
in a suit of which you have 
oonsiderable strength, and 
in which a strengthening 
card has been led ? 

16 If knave of a suit 
is led by your partner, 
you having ace, king, and 
small ones, what course 
should you adopt ? 

17 If your partner as 
third player wins a trick 
very cheaply^ what is the 
inference ? 

IS Give an instance of 
this. 



19 If, in the case quo- 
ted, along with king you 



15 Your strength in 
trumps. If weak in them 
finessing is not expedient, 
and vice ver«d. 



16 If you have an aver- 
age hand and 4 trumps, 
you may pass the knave, 
but not so with only 3 
trumps. 

17 That the strength 
of the adversaries in that 
suit Ues with the 2nd 
player. 

18 Supposing you hold 
king and others, and you 
lead a smaU card, if your 
partner wins with the 
queen you know the ace 
must be behind — i.e. with 
the second hand ; for if 
your partner had had it he 
would have played it after 
winning with the queen ; 
your right hand adversary 
has it not, or he would not 
have allowed the queen 
to make the trick. 

19 The ten; for if fourth 
player holds ace, knave. 



patting on the queen ; and if the ten is a strengthening cerd, 
you give up all command of the suit by covering. 
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hold ten also, which card 
should you play on the 
return of the suit ? 

20 With second and 
fouiih best, second round, 
and a strong probability 
that the best lies behind, 
is it right as a rule then 
to play fourth best 1 

21 Give an example of 



22 Under what circum- 
stances is it legitimate to 
linesse against more than 
loard? 



23 Is finessing limited 
to the high cards 1 



he will in any case make 
both tricks ; by finessing ten 
you adopt the only chance 
of making your king. 
20 Yes. 



21 If with queen, ten, 
and others, your partner 
wins your lead with the 
ace, and returns to you a 
small card, you are right 
to finesse the ten ; for if 
second player had held 
king he would have played 
it {vide p. 43), the suit not 
being trumps, and even in 
trumps as often as not. 

22 When the suit is 
trumps, and sometimes in 
other suits when the 
trumps are exhausted and 
you have little cause to 
fear winning cards being 
brought in against you 
which otherwise would not 
have made. 

23 Certainly not ; when 
they have been played out 
the finesse of the lowest 
cards say the five, with 
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24 What ought to be 
borne in mind as a general 
maxim with regard to 
finessing ? 

25 What vital consider- 
ations must always be 
taken into account in 
finessing ? 

26 If, then, I hold a 
winning card, and want 
one trick to save or win 
the game, would a finesse 
be justifiable? 

27 When should very 
little risk be run for the 
sake of a finesse ? 



28 When, on the other 
hand, is a finesse generally 
right (sometimes even 
against 2 cards) ? 



the five and seven, against 
the six, becomes as valu- 
able as that of the queen, 
from ace queen, against 
the king. 

24 That it is better to 
finesse in your adversary's 
suit than in that of your 
partner. 

25 The state of the 
scQre, and of the gaine 
late in a hand. 

26 Certainly not ; it 
would be unpardonable. 



27 When its success 
would only leave you at 
the score of four instead of 
three, while its failure 
would leave you at the 
score of two instead of 
three, which in this case it 
is assumed to be in your 
power to reach. 

28 When its success 
will leave you at the score 
of three, while its failure 
would still give you the 
odd trick. 
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VIII. 
Fourth Ha/nd. 



1 What is the principal 
duty of the fourth player? 



2. What is the only jmh 
tification for not heading 
« trick fourth hand if you 
can do Bot 

3 Is it right, holding 
the ace, knave, and others 
of a suit in which the ad- 
versary leads the king, to 
forbear to take the trick 
in the hope of having the 
tenace led up to? 

4 Do cases ever occur 
in which it becomes plain 
that the fourth hand vMist 
not take the trick? 

6 Give an instance of 
the kind referred to. 



1 To win the trick as 
cheaply as possible, and, 
failing that, to throw 
away the lowest card. 

2 The certainty of 
making ^0 tricks by thus 
holding back. 

3 Doing so is rarely 
advisable. In this case 
it would be better to win 
the trick. 



4 Occasionally. 



6 Suppose, as fourth 
player, you have 3 cards 
left in your hand, the 
king, the ten, and a small 
card of a suit of which the 
leader has led the queen, 
and you know him also to 
hold the knave and the 
nine. These are the only 
cards left in the suit, 



92927A 
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6 Do cases sometuues 
arise in which it is advis- 
able as fourth player to 
win a trick already your 
partner's ? 

7 Cite an example illus- 
trative of this* 



which, let it be assumed, 
are trumps, or, which 
comes to the same thing, 
that all the tramps have 
been played out. It is clear 
that if you take the queen 
with your king, you only 
make one trick with yoiir 
3 cards, as the knave and 
nine wiU He behind your 
ten and small card. It is 
equally clear that, if you 
refuse to win the queen, 
and play your small card, 
you will make two tricks 
out of the three, as the 
knave and the nine must 
then be led up to your 
king and ten. 
6 Yes, sometimes.' 



7 Suppose you have the 
ace and a small card of a 
suit, and 2 or 3 losing 
cards which you know 
your partner cannot win. 
He, as second player, has 
taken the trick in the suit 
of which you hold the ace 



1 It requires a very good player to win his partner's trick 



Play of Fourth Hand in Detail. 5 1 

and a small one, and you 
know that he can have 
nothing but that suit to 
play. If you do not take 
that trick from him, you 
will be forced to take the 
next trick with your ace, 
and have nothing left for 
it but to play your losing 
cards, and to submit to 
the loss of the remaining 
tricks. But if you take 
his trick with your ace, 
and return to him the 
small card, you give him 
the opportunity of a fi- 
nesse, when he wiU pro- 
bably make two or it may 
be all the tricks in the 
suit, and if he can only 
make one you have lost 
nothing by taking thia 
chance. 



E 2 
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IX. 



HOW TO TREAT A BAD PARTNER. 



1 What should you do 
when you have a partner 
who does not understand 
the modem system of 
combination and oonven- 
fcional signals ? 



2 Are false cards, under 
these circumstances, often 
expedient ? 

3 With such a partner, 
what should influence you 
in selecting a suit to lead 
from? 



4 In deciding which 
card to lead from a suit, 
what should influence 
you? 



1 As it would be futile 
to offer information which 
could only be understood 
by your adirersaries, 
your best x>o^<7 ^ to 
deceive them by reversing 
to a great extent the 
usual mode of play. 

2 Tes. 



8 That suit which is 
best for your own hand, 
considered on its own 
merits exclusively. If 
your longest suit seems 
most advisable you may 
lead it, but you are by 
no means boiuid to do 
so. 

4 The consideration 
how you can make most 
tricks out of your hand. 
If you try to inform a 
bad partner of the cards 
you hold you fail in doing 
this and succeed in in- 
forming your adversaries. 



How to Treat a Bad Partner, 



S3 



6 What principle should 
govern you in returning 
your partneif's lead ? 



6 What card should 
you lead in returning 
your partner's lead? 



7 Should you abstain 
from forcing a bad 
partner, from the mere fact 
of yo\ir being weak in 
trumps? 

8 How does the fact 
that you have a bad 
partner influence your 
play third hand ? 



9 In discarding, what 
course should you adopt ? 



5 Return it in plain 
suit, unless you have a 
distinctly better game 
before you. But do noi 
feel at all bound to re- 
turn a trump lead, as it 
is highly probable thai 
he has led from a single- 
ton. 

6 You must exercise 
your own judgment in 
each case ; but avoid 
playing in accordance 
with the rules laid down 
in this work, the object 
of which is to convey 
information. 

7 Not necessarily. 



8 It enables you to 
finesse much more freely 
in the suit he has led, as 
you have no certainty 
that it is a long suit, and 
it is therefore no use to 
play strengthening cards 
for the benefit of his 
hand. 

9 Simply study what 
would best suit your own 
hand. 
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10 Should you avoid 
calling for tramps under 
these circiunstanoes ? 

11 In fine, then, what 
is most requisite in play- 
ing with a bad partner ? 



10 Yes ; you should 
never do it except inten- 
tionally to deceive the 
adversaries. 

11 Judgment and ob- 
servation of your partner's 
whist idios3mcrasies, al- 
ways remembering that 
what woidd be very bad 
play if you had a good 
partner may be perfectly 
good play with a bad 
one. 



The Laws — Scoring. 
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THE LAWS OF WHIST. 
ThA Rubber. 



1 What is a rubber 1 



1 The best of three 
games. 



Scoring, 



2 What is a game? 

3 What are points ? 



4 How are tricks reck- 
oned? 

5 How are honours 
reckoned ? 



6 Is there any prece- 
dence as to the scores ? 



7 When shoidd honours 
be claimed ? 



2 Winning fiye points. 

3 The score made by 
tricks or honours. 

4 Each trick after six 
scores one. 

5 By excess ; that is to 
say, if a player and his 
partner hold between 
them — (a) The 4 honours, 
they score four points ; (b) 
3 honours, two points ; (c) 
but if the partners at the 
beginning of a deal have 
scored four, they cannot 
count honours. 

6 Tricks score first, and 
then honours^ but the 
penalty for a revoke takes 
precedence of all other 
scores. 

7 Before the trump 
card of the following deal 
is turned up. 
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8 Is it Buffident to toott 
honours ? 

9 What is a treble ? 



10 What is a doable? 



U What is a single ? 



12 Do the winners of 
the rubber gain anything 
in addition to the value of 
their games ? 

13 When the losers have 
won one game, how are 
the points counted ? 



14 If a mistake in scor- 
ing the points of a game 
be proved, when can such 
mistake be corrected ? 

15 When is a game 
considered to be con- 
cluded? 

16 If a mistake in scor- 
ing the points of a rubber 
be proved — ^as, for ex- 
ample, a single scored 



8 No ; they must be 
called audibly. 

9 Winning five pointu 
before the adversaries 
have scored : for this you 
mark three. 

10 Winning ^^^ points 
when the adversaries have 
scored one or two. For 
this you mark two. 

11 Winning five points 
when the adversaries have 
scored three or four. For 
this you mark one. 

12 Yes. They gain two 
points, which are called 
the rubber points. 

13 The value of the 
losers' game is deducted 
from the gross number of 
points gained by their 
opponents. 

14 Before the end of 
the game in which it 
occurred. 

15 When the trump 
card of the following deal 
has been turned up. 

16 At any time during 
the rubber. 



The Laws — Cutting Cards. 
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for a double or treble^ or 
viee ver«d — when can such 
mistake be rectified? 



Formation of Table, 



17 How are partners 
selected? 

18 Who deals ? 



19 Which is the lowest 
3ard? 

20 Must everyone cut 
from the same pack ? 

21 What is done should 
a player expose more than 
one card ? 

22 How are the players 
selected if there are more 
than four candidates ? 



17 By cutting : the- 
two lowest play against 
the two highest. 

18 The lowest, who also 
has choice of cards and 
seats. 

19 The ace. 

20 Yes. 

21 He must cut again. 



22 The four who cut- 
the lowest cards play, 
and cut again to decide 
on the partners. 



Cvitmg Cards of Equal Value. 



23 What is done if two 
players cut cards of equal 
value in cutting for part- 
ners? 



23 They cut again, un- 
such cards are the^ 
two highest or two lowest;, 
in the latter case, a fresh 
cut is necessary to decide 
which of those two deals. 
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24 Give an example. 



25 If^ at the second 
cut, a lower card than 
the five is cut, what is 
done as to the deal 7 

26 Shoidd three players 
cut cards of equal vaJue, 
what is done? 



27 Give an example. 



28 If, on the other hand, 
the second cut consist of 
an ace and two knaves, 
what is done ? 



24 A five, two nines, 
and a knave are cut. The 
two nines cut again, and 
the lowest plays with the 
five. If, for example, on 
the second cut, the two 
nines cut a king and a 
queen, the queen pla3rB 
with tiie five. 

25 The five still retains 
its privilege as original 
lowest, and has the deal 
and choice of cards and 
seats. 

26 They cut again, and 
should the fourth (or re- 
maining) card be the 
original highest, the two 
lowest of the new cut are 
partners ; should the fourth 
card be the original lo wes t, 
the two highest are part- 
ners. 

27 Three twos and a 
four are cut. The three 
twos cut again. The four 
is the original highest, and 
plays with the highest 
of the next cut. 

28 The two knaves cut 
again, and the highest 
plays with the four. 
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Cutting Out. 



29 What is done when 
admiBsion is claimed by 
anyone at the end of a 
rubber? 

30 If all have played 
the same number, how is 
it decided ? 

31 When must a candi- 
date wishing to enter a 
table declare such inten- 
tion? 



29 He who has played 
the greatest number of 
consecutive rubbers goes 
out, 

30 The players cut ; the 
highest going out. 

31 Before any of the 
players have cut a card 
for the purpose of com- 
mencing a fresh rubber. 



Shuffling, 



32 In what manner 
should the pack be 
shuffled ? 

33 May the pack be 
shuffled during the play 
of the hand ? 

34 May a pack be 
shuffled by dealing it into 
packets, or across the 
table? 

35 Has each player a 
right to shuffle prior to 
a deal? 

96 May he do so more 
than once ? 



32 On or above the 
table, and so that the face 
of no card can be seen. 

33 No. 



34 No ; not after it has 
once been played with. 



35 Tes. 



36 No. 
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37 Who miiBt collect 
the carda for the ensumg 
deal? 

38 Where must the 
cards be placed by each 
player after shuf9ing ? 

39 Who has the right 
to shujQIe hist ? 

40 Should a card or 
cards be seen during his 
shuf9ing, or whilst giving 
the pack to be cut, may 
he be compelled to re- 
shuffle? 



37 The dealer's partner, 
who also has the first 
right to shuffle that 
pack. 

38 To the left of the 
player about to deaL 

39 The dealer. 

40 Yea 



The Deal. 



41 How does the right 
of dealing pass ? 

42 Who cuts the pack ? 

43 How should it be 
done? 

44 If a card be exposed 
in cutting, must there be 
a fresh cut ? 

45 What happens if 
the dealer shuffles the 
cards after the pack is 
cut? 



41 Each player deals in 
his turn, and the right of 
doing so goes to the left. 

42 The player on the 
dealer's right. 

43 In such a manner 
that not fewer than 4 cards 
are left in each packet. 

44 Tes. 



45 He loses his deaL 
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A New Deal. 



46 If (a) during the 
deal, or during the play 
of a hand, the pack be 
proved incorrect or im- 
perfect ; or (6) if any 
card, excepting the last, 
be faced in the pack, what 
must be done ? 

47 If, whilst dealing, a 
card be exposed by the 
dealer or his partner, can 
the adversaries claim a 
new deal 7 

48 If, whilst dealing, 
a card is exposed by either 
adversary, can the dealer 
claim a new deal ? 

49 If, in either of these 
cases, a new deal does 
not take place, can the 
exposed card be called % 

50 If, during dealing, 
a player touches any of 
his cards, may the adver- 
saries do the same without 
losing their privilege of 
claiming a new deal, 
should the conditions re- 
ferred to in Laws 47 and 
48 have arisen ? 



46 There must be & 
new deal, the same dealer 
dealing again. 



47 Yes, unless either 
of them have touched the 
cards. 



48 Tes, provided that 
his partner has not 
touched a card. 

49 No. 



60 Tes. 
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51 When must a new 
deal be claimed ? 

52 If, in dealing, one of 
the last cards be exposed, 
and the dealer turn up 
the tramp before there is 
reasonable time for his 
adversaries to decide as 
tc a fresh deal, do they 
thereby lose their privi- 
lege ? 

53 What is the law if a 
player, whilst dealing, 
look at the trump card ? 

54 What is done if a 
player take into the hand 
dealt to him a card belong- 
ing to the other pack ? 



51 Before the trump 
card is turned up. 
h% No. 



53 His adversaries have 
a right to see it, and may 
exact a new deal. 

54 The adversaries, on 
discovery of the error, 
may decide whether they 
will have a fresh deal or 
not. 



A Miadeal. 



55 What constitutes a 
misdeal ? 



55 It is a misdeal un- 
less the pack is cut to the 
dealer, and he then deals 
the cards one by one in 
regular order into four 
packets containing thir- 
teen cards each, begin- 
ning with the player on 
his left, and exposing the 
last card on the table as 
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56 If the cards are 
lealt in any other way 
M i f^Ti that just laid down 
what is the penalty ? 

57 If, during the deal- 
mg, either of the adver- 
saries touch the cards, 
does a misdeal lose the 
deal? 

58 Should the dealer's 
partner have first inter- 
fered with the cards, is 
deal lost % 

69 What happens if, 
three players having their 
right number of cards, 
the fourth has less than 
13, not discovering this de- 
ficiency until after he has 
played to the first trick 9 



the trump card. If the 
dealer gives two cards at 
once, or in succession, to 
the same hand, he may 
avoid a misdeal by mov- 
ing one card, but he may 
not in any other way alter 
the position of the cards 
already dealt, and may 
not count either the cards 
already on the table or 
the remainder of the 
pack. 

56 Loss of the deal, 
which passes to the next 
player on the left. 

57 No. 



58 Tea. 



59 The deal stands 
good. 
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60 Is he answerable for 
any reyoke he may make 
in consequence ? 

61 May he search the 
other padc for the missing 
card or cards ? - 

62 If a pack, during or 
after a rubber, be found 
incorrect or imperfect, 
does such proof alter any 
past score, game, or 
rubber? 

63 Does the hand, 
however, in which the im- 
perfection was detected, 
become null and void ? 

64 Does the dealer re- 
tain his deal ? 

65 What is the law 
should anyone deal out of 
turn, or with the adver- 
saries* cards 7 



66 Can a player either 
shuMe, cut, or deal for 
his partner? 

67 What is the law if 
the adversaries interrupt 
a dealer whilst dealing, 
either by questioning the 



60 Yes.« 



61 Tes. 



62 No. 
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64 Yes. 

65 He may be stopped 
before the trump card io 
turned up, after which 
the game must proceed aa 
if no mistake had been 
made. 

66 No, except with the 
permission of his oppo- 
nents. 

67 Should a misdeal 
occur, he may deal again. 



1 Ft£2e also Law 102, 
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score or asserting that it 
is not his deal, and fail to 
establish such claim ? 

68 TVhat is done should 
a player take his partner's 
deal^ and misdeal ? 



68 The ktter is liable 
to the usual penalty of 
loss of the deal, and the 
adversary next in rota- 
tion to the player who 
ought to have dealt then 
deals. 



The Trvmp Card. 



69 When ought the 
dealer to take the trump 
card into his hand 1 

70 What is the penalty 
for leaving the trump 
card on the table after the 
first trick has been turned 
and quitted 1 

71 After the dealer has 
taken the trump card into 
fais hand, can it be asked 
for? 

72 What is the penalty 
for a player naming the 
trump card at any time 
during the play of the 
hand? 

73 What may be done 
should the dealer take the 



69 When it is his turn 
to play to the first trick. 

70 It is liable to be 
called, although this is 
not usually done. 



71 No; but anyone may 
inquire what the trump 
suit is at any time. 

72 He is liable to have 
his highest or his lowest 
trump called, in the man- 
ner described in Law 75. 

73 He may be desired 
to lay it on the table. 
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trump card into his hand 
before it is hiB turn to 
play? 

74 Should he show a 
wrong card, what ib the 
penalty ? 

75 If the dealer (having 
taken the trump card into 
his hand prematurely) 
declare himself unable to 
recollect it, what is the 
penalty ? 

76 May the call be 
repeated until such card 
is played % 

77 "What is the penalty 
if a player who has ren- 
dered himself liable to 
have the highest or lowest 
^f a suit called, fail to 
play as desired ? 



74 This card may be 
called, as also a second, 
a third, &c., imtil the 
trump card be produced. 

75 His highest or hia 
lowest trump may be 
called at any time during 
that hand, and, unleM it 
cause him to revoke, must 
be played. 

76 Tes ; but it must 
not be changed, i,^ from 
highest to lowest, or ince 

77 He incurs the 
penalty of a revoke. 



Gards Udble to be CaMed, 



78 What is the law as 
to exposed cards ? 



79 What are exposed 
cards? 



78 They are liable to 
be called, and must be 
left, face upwards, on the 
table. 

79 (a) Two or more 
cards played at once. 

(&) Any card dropped 
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with its face upwards, or 
in any way exposed on or 
above the- table, even 
though snatched up so 
quickly that no one can 
name it. 

80 .If a card is dropped 80 No. 
on the floor, or elsewhere 

below the table, should it 
be treated as an exposed 
card? 

81 If two or more cards 
are played at once, what 
is the rule as to the call 7 



82 If anyone play to 
an imperfect trick the best 
card on the table, or lead 
one which is a winning 
card, as against his ad- 
Tersaries, and then lead 
again, or play several 
such winning cards, one 
after the other, without 
waiting for his partner 
to play, what is the 
penalty? 

83 If a player or 
players, under the im- 
pression that the game is 
lost or won, or for other 
reasons, throw his or 
their cards on the table 



81 The adversaries have 
a right to call which they 
please to the trick in 
course of play, and after-r 
wards to call the others. 

82 His partner may be 
called on to win, if he 
can, the first or any other 
of those tricks, and the- 
other cards thus im- 
properly played are ex- 
posed cards. * 



83 Such cards are ex> 
posed, and liable to b» 
called by the adversary. . 



f2 
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face upwards, what ia the 
law? 

84 Should one player, 
alone retain his hand, can 
he be forced to abandon 
it? 

85 If all four players 
throw their cards on the 
table, face upwards, what 
is done ? 

86 Should this general 
exposure show that the 
game might have been 
saved or won, can either 
claim be entertained ? 

87 Under the circum* 
stances referred to in 
Answer 86, what are the 
penalties to which the re- 
voking parties are liable ? 



84 No. 



88 What are detached 
cards? 

89 Are detached cards 
liable to be called ? 

90 What is the penalty 
for the adversary naming 
a xorong card or cards ? 

91 What is the penalty 
if a player, when called 



85 The hands are 
abandoned. 



86 No ; unless a revoke 
can be established. 



87 (a) They cannot 
under any circumstances 
win the game by the 
result of that hand ; and 
(6) The adversaries may 
add three to their score, 
or deduct three from that 
of the revoking players. 

88 Cards taken out of 
the hand, but not 
dropped. 

89 Yes, if they can be 
named. 

90 He is liable to have 
a suit called the first time 
when he or his partner 
have the lead. 

91 He incurs the 
penalty of a revoke. 
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to lead one suit, leads 
another, having in his 
hand one or more cards 
of the suit demanded ? 

92 What is the penalty 
if any player lead out of 
his turn? 



93 What is the law if 
any player lead out of 
turn and the other three 
have followed him ? 

94 But if only the 
second, or the second and 
third, have played to the 
false lead, what is done ? 



95 Can a player be 
compelled, in any case, to 
play a card which would 
oblige him to revoke ? 

96 May the call of a 
card be repeated at every 
trick, until such card is 
played ? 



92 His adversaries can 
either call the card 
erroneously led, or may 
call a suit from him or his 
partner when it is next 
the turn of either of them 
to lead. 

93 The trick is com- 
plete, and the error 
cannot be rectified. 

94 Their cards, on dis- 
covery of the mistake, are 
taken back, and there ia 
no penalty against any- 
one, excepting the ori- 
ginal offender, who be- 
comes subject to the 
penalty mentioned in 
Law 92. 

95 No. 



96 Yes. 
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97 Is the penalty to be 
considered paid if a 
player called on to lead a 
suit have none of it ? 



97 Yes. 



Cards Flayed in Error ^ or not Played to a 

Trick, 



98 If the third hand 
play before the second, 
may the fourth hand play 
before his partner ? 

99 What is the penalty 
should the third hand 
not have played, and the 
fourth hand play before 
his partner ? 

100 What is the law if 
anyone omit playing to 
a trick, and such error be 
not discovered till he has 
played to the next ? 

101 Should they decide 
that the deal stand good, 
what is to be done with 
the surplus card at the 
end of the hand ? 

102 What is the penalty 
if anyone play two cards 
to the same trick, or mix 
the trump, or other card, 
with a trick to which it 
does not properly belong, 



98 Tes. 



99 The latter may be 
called on to win or not to 
win the trick. 



100 The adversariea 
may claim a new deaL 



101 It is considered to 
have been played to the 
imperfect trick, but does 
not constitute a revoke 
therein. 

102 He is answerable 
for all consequent revokes 
he may have made {vide 
also Laws 59 and 60). 



The Laws The Revoke. 
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and the mistake be not 
discovered until the hand 
is played out ? 

103 If, however, during 
the play of the hand the 
error be detected, what is 
done? 

104 If this is proved 
to be the case, what is 
done? 



103 The tricks may be 
counted, face downwards, 
in order to ascertain 
whether there be among 
them a card too many. 

104 The tricks may be 
searched, and the card 
restored; the player is, 
however, liable for all 
revokes he may have 
meanwhile made. 



The Revoke. 



105 What is a revoke ? 



106 What is the penalty 
for a revoke ? 



107 Can 1 his be claimed 
for as many revokes aa 
occur during the hand ? 



105 When a player, 
holding one or more 
cards of the suit led, 
plays a card of a different 
suit {vide also Law 91). 

106 The adversaries, 
at the end of the hand, 
may (a) either take three 
tricks from the revoking 
player and add them to 
their own ; or (6) deduct 
three points from his 
score ; or (c) add three to 
their own score. 

107 Yes. 
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108 Is it applicable only 
to the score of the game 
in which it occurs ? 

109 Can the penalty be 
divided, i.e. can a player 
add one or two to his own 
soore^ and deduct one or 
two from the revoking 
player ? 

110 Does it take pre- 
cedence of every other 
score? 

111 Give an example. 



112 Can a player win 
the game by the result of 
the hand during which he 
has revoked ? 

113 When is a revoke 
established ? 



114 May a player ask 
his partner whether he 
has not a card of the suit 
which he has renounced ? 



108 Yes. 



109 No. 



110 Yes. 



111 If the claimants 
are two, and their oppo- 
nents nothing, the for- 
mer add three to their 
score, and thereby win a 
treble game, even should 
the latter have made 13 
tricks and held 4 honours. 

112 No ; he cannot 
score more than four. 



113 When the trick in 
which it occurred has 
been turned and quitted, 
or when either the re- 
voking player or his part- 
ner has led or played to 
the following trick. 

114 Yes. 



The LavtJs — The Revoke, 
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115 Should the question 
have been asked before 
the trick has been turned 
and quitted, does subse- 
quent turning and quit- 
ting establish a revoke ? 



116 May the claimants 
of a revoke search aU the 
tricks at the end of a 
hand? 

117 What is done if a 
player discover his mis- 
take in time to save a 
revoke ? 



118 May any player or 
players who have played 
after him withdraw their 
cards and substitute 
others? 

119 Are the cards so 
withdrawn liable to be 
called? 

120 If a revoke be 
claimed, and the accused 
player or his partner mix 
the cards before they 
have be€n sufficiently ex- 
amined by the adversaries, 
what is the law ? 



115 No ; and the error 
may be corrected unless 
the question be answered 
in the negative, or unless 
th(9 revoking player or his 
partner have led or 
played to the following 
trick. 

116 Yes {vide also Law 
120). 



117 The adversaries, 
whenever they think fit, 
may call the card thus 
played in error, or may 
require him to play his 
highest or lowest card to 
that trick in which he has 
renounced. 

118 Yes. 



119 No. 



120 The revoke is es- 
tablished. 
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121 Can a revoke be 
claimed after the cards 
have been cut for the 
following deal ? 

122 Can the revoking 
player and his partner, 
under all circiunstances, 
require the hand in which 
the revoke has been 
detected to be played 
out? 

123 If a revoke occur, 
be claimed and proved, 
how must bets on the odd 
trick, or on amount of 
score, be decided ? 

124 Should the players 
on both sides subject 
themselves to the penalty 
of one or more revokes, 
can either win. the game ? 



121 No. 



122 Yea 



123 By the actual state 
of the score after the 
penalty is paid. 



124 No. 



General JRules. 



125 What is- the law 
where a player and his 
partner have the option 
of exacting from their ad- 
versaries one of two 
penalties ? 



125 They should agree 
who is to make the 
election, but must not 
consult with one another 
which of the penalties it 
is advisable to exact; if 
they do so consult, they 
lose their right to demand 
any penalty ; and if either 



The Laws — General Rules, 
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126 Does the foic^^oixKg 
apply la exacting the 

penalties for a revoke ? 

127 What is the law as 
to a player asking the 
cards to be placed 1 



128 May he do this 
after the cards have been 
touched for the purpose 
of gathering them toge- 
ther? 

129 What is the penalty 
if anyone, prior to his 
partner playing, should 
call attention to the trick, 
eifcher by saying that it is 
his, or by naming his 
card, or, without being 
required to do so, by 
drawing it towards him ? 

130 Is the offender 
bound to give reasonable 
time for the decision of 
his adversaries in aU cases 
where a penalty has been 
incurred? 



of them, with or without 
consent of his partner, 
demand a penalty to 
which he is entitled, such 
decision is finaL 

126 ]^o ; in that case 
partners have a right to 
consult. 

127 Anyone, during 
the play of a trick, or 
after the four cards are 
played, may demand that 
the cards be placed 
before their respective 
players. 

128 No. 



129 The adversaries 
may require that op- 
ponent's partner to play 
the highest or lowest of 
the suit then led, or to 
win or refrain from 
winning the trick. 



130 Yes. 



ye 



The Correct Card. 



131 May a player de- 
mand to see the last trick 
turned? 

132 What is the vnaaAr' 
nmm number of cards 
that may be seen at one 
time during the play of 
the hand? Which are 
they I 



131 Yes. 



132 Eight. The four 
cards on the table which 
have not been turned 
and quitted, and the last 
trick turned. 



ETIQUETTE OF WHIST. 



1 What is understood 
by the rules that belong 
to the established eti« 
quette of whist ? 

2 What is the best 
course, then, with reference 
to players who habitually 
disregard them ? 

3 How many packs of 
cards is it usual to play 
with? 

4 Why should anyone, 
having the lead and 
several winning cards to 
play, not draw a second 
card out of his hand until 
his partner has played to 
his first trick ? 

5 May any intimation 
be given by a player as to 
the state of his hand or 
the game ? 



1 Laws for the infrac- 
tion of which it is dif- 
ficult — ^in some cases im- 
possible — to apply any 
penalty. 

2 To cease to play with 
them. 



3 Two. 



4 Because such act is a 
distinct intimation that 
the former has played a 
winning card. 



5 None whatever. 



The Laws — Dummy. 
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6 May the question, 
who dealt, be asked ? 

7 Is it right for a 
player to desire the cards 
to be placed, or to dexnan^ 
to see the last trick, or to 
ask what the trump suit 
is, iu order to invite the 
attention of his partner ? 

8 Is it fair to revoke 
purposely ? 

9 Having made a re- 
voke, is a player justified 
in making a second to 
conceal the first ? 

10 Is it allowable to 
look over the hand of a 
player against whom you 
are betting ? 



6 It is irregular, and 
if asked, should not be 
answered. 

7 No ; this should be 
done for his own informa- 
tion only. 



8 No. 

9 No. 



10 No. 



DUMMY. 



1 By how many is 
Dummy whist played ? 

2 What is the main 
difference betwixt it and 
ordinary whist ? 

3 Are the laws of 
Dummy the same as those 
of whist ? 

4 What are the excep- 
tions? 



1 Three. 

2 One hand, called 
Dummy's, lies exposed on 
the table. 

3 Yes, with three ex- 
ceptions. 

4 (a) Dummy deals at 
the commencement of 
each rubber. 
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The Correct Card. 



6 If Dummy's partner 
leads from his hand when 
he ought to lead from his 
own, or vice vend, what is 
the penalty? 

6 Should Dummy re- 
voke, and the error not be 
discovered until the trick 
is turned and quitted, 
does it stand good ? 



(6) Dummy isnoi liable 
to the penalty of a revoke, 
as his adversaries see his 
oazds. 

(e) Should Dummy's 
partner expose any of 
his cards, he incurs no 
penalty, not being com- 
promised by an error 
from which he can gain 
no advantage. 

5 A suit may be called 
from the hand that ought 
to have led. 



6 Yes. 



DOUBLE DUMMY. 



1 How is Double 
Dummy played % 



2 Do the laws of the 
^ame differ from those of 
Dummy whist ? 



1 By two players, ei^oh 
having a Dummy or ex- 
posed hand for his 
partner. 

2 No, with the follow- 
ing exception : There is 
no misdeal, as the deal is 
a disadvantage. 



CURRENT ODDS AT WHIST. 



tf^^^M^^^^*^*^^^^^*^^^^ 



11 ., 8 


— 6 ,. 4 


13 „ 8 


— 3 „ 2 


11 „ 8 


— 11 » 8 


2 „ 1 


- 2„ 1 


16 ,. 8 


— 15 „ 8 



Far Game, Far Subber, 
On the Dealer ••• ••• it is 5 to 4(') and to 6Q) 

1 to ' love/ with the deal ... 

2 do. do. ... 
1 or 2 to ' love/ deal againstf 
8 or 4 do. with the deal 

3 or 4 do. deal againat^ 

The first game being won is 5 to 2 on the winner. (') 

The -first game being won, and 1 to *loye' of the second, 
is 7 to 3 on the winner. 

The first game being won, and 1 to ' love ' of the second, 
deal against, is 3 to 1 on the winner. 

First game, and 2 to ' love ' second, with deal, is 7 to 2 
on the winner. 

First game, and 3 or 4 to ' love,' with the deal, or against, 
is 4 to 1 on the winner. 

It is an even bet the dealer has two points or more. 

(>) The layers in this case are considered by the most 
recent authorities to have the worst of the bet. 

(') This is the eorrent bet, bnt the real odds are rather 
more than 8 to 1, about guineas to pounds, with the 
deal ; rather less than 3 to 1 with the deal against. 

# 

SpottUteoode A Co,, Printers, IfetD-strett Square, London. 



OPINIONS of the PBES8, 

* Well worthy of study by any one desiroos of becoming a good 
whlBt-plsyer.' Graphic. 

' A. well-conoelved and well*execated contribution to Che literatiure 
of wliiBt, and, as snch, we commend it to the notice of those who 
take an interest in the king of card games.' Field. 

' We expect Captain Walker will attract a large class of followers 
from among those who prefer the short and pithy style to the lengthy 
and argomentaUTe.' Queen. 

* It might have been thought that there was hardly a necessity 
for imy new treatise, but Captain Walker has adopted a system of 
evolving his knowledge of the rules and method of play which 
particularly recommends itself to b^:inners, and presents many 
facilities even for ezp^enced players.' 

Volunteer Service Gazxttb. 

' This capital little book is in the novel form of a catechism, and 
a most orthodox catechism it is, following strictly the fathers in 
every respect — Hotle, Matthews, Cavendish, Clat, and Pole. 
Eveiy point of the game is very happily touched upon, but the 
chapter on the treatment of a bad partner possesses for us peculiar 
attractions. Broad Arrow. 

' Captain Walker has clearly simplified whist for the benefit of 
those who choose to study the game ; and it would be well for the 
comfort of many of those who enjoy a game at whist if his book 
were generally studied by some people who insist on taking a hand 
when they have the opportunity, greatly to the discomfort of those 
with whom they play. The book is handy in shape and instructive 
in character.' Scotsman. 

* People who know a little about cards ought to invest in a small 
book by Captain Arthur Campbell- Walker. Careful perusal of 
it might enable them to learn a great deal about whist, and so save 
them from the silent anathemas of knowing pawners -with whom 
they may happen to be disastrously associated in a scratch rubber. 
Captain Walker styles his work. The Correct Card ; or^ How to Play 
at Whist, and he has cast it into the not unattractive form of 
question and answer. In fact, his treatise is a perfect whist cate- 
chism, and for those who sit down to play and hope to obtain the 
subtle art which enables them to speak by the card to their partners, 
no better compendium of hints and suggestions than Captain 
Walker's book can be recommended. The chapter on inferences 
exhibits much shrewd sense, and that in which the Captain in cate- 
chetical form instructs us how to treat a bad partner will bring a 
gleam of hope to many whose fate it is to be unequally yoked at 
card parties with those hopelessly ignorant of the game.* 

Daily Telegraph. , 
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